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cal, literary, and scientitic authors, who 
/expose the abuses of the Indian govern- 
ment, the pufing of witless empirics and 
| the pretensions of ignorance, with deserv- 


FOUR .cONTES IN EU"OFE. 


WY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 





That is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
To which aii soon return who travel out. : 
Cowley. ed severity 

No. Xi. 


Buckingham will effect a salutary retorma- 


r ‘ . ‘ . ? ‘ 
A Mr. Thelwal, who was tried for high | tion of that tyranny and oppression, which | 
| Chronicle is connected with no bookseller ; 
| 
| 


treason about twenty years since, and ac- | now devastate India, and stain the charac- 
quitted, having been turned out of his! ter of Englishmen with infamy; at all 
editorship of the old Monthly, has esta- | events, the ardent hopes of a sincere well- 
blished a new work called the “ Panora- | wisher to mankind attend all his benevo- | 
mic Miscellany.” which is a decent sort of | lent exertions. 


I cannot doubt that Mr. | 









| ward for all conscience. Fully two-thirds ot i ‘ 

the periodic +! literature of Great Britain i: i 

under the influence and contro! of booksel ; 
jlers and publishers, who give such a co =. 
‘lourmg to all reviews as their interest: i. 
suggest; consequently, no reliance can be 
placed in them asseverations. But the 





indebted to no favour; puffed by no mo- 
ney-making publisher. It is esteemed in 
London, and should be inthe United States, 
instead of that tis-ue of flattery and abuse, 


thing—a dull, plodding, wearyaway peri- 
ydical; much such a work as one has a 


right to expect trom such a man as Mr. | 
Chelwal ; who, his cockney son proclaims | 


ibout the streets, is the greatest living 
poet in Great Britain! The Lord save us! 
Master Thelwal! 1 suspect, however— 


ior | know nothing about him personally— | 


that he greatly resembles one Mr. Gamage 
in America; and that he, like that honest 
man, who philippized against imprison- 
ment for debt, until he got himself into 


prison, and afterward forgot all good-breed- | 


ing, if he ever knew what it was, and vio- 
lated the sanctity of conidential trust in 
the most ungentlemanlike manner; is more 
indebted for his fame. such as it is, to his 
own and his son's systematic pulling than 
fo any intrinsic merit. His Miscellany 
linds persons to praise it, as every thing 
does in London; but his pretensions are 


zreatly ridiculed, as | have reason to think, | 


they deserve to be. What his eventual 
success may be, it is impossible to guess ; 
for almost any work will be supported in 


England, if it violently attacks, or as vio- | ! 
| the priests what sort of a place the deep- 


lently defends the government, and abuses, 
without mercy, those whom the public hold 
in esteem and veneration. 

Of the Ladies’ and the imperial Maga- 
zines it is not necessary to say any thing ; 
they are beneath criticism. Neither is the 
Literary Magnet, that possesses no mag- 
netic qualities, much superior to them. 
But, though not professedly devoted to 
literary topics, the Oriental Herald is one 
of the ablest and most interesting publica- 
tions in England. The editor, himself 
an able writer, and an excellent man, 


enjoys the aid of many of the first politi- | rous instances of favouritism, and disre- 


l‘irectly opposed to the Herald, and sla- | the Gazette —the most impartial and judi- 





| 
| 


'vishly devoted to the worst purposes ot 


{ 


Journal; ready to uphold and eulogize 
any project, however nefarious, which has 
for its object the subjugation of India and 


|the extermination of justice and liberty | 
from any part of the globe. When a do- | 


zen lacs of rupees are forcibly extorted 
trom an Indian prince, this tool ot the East 
India Company will lift up its vorce and 
bless heaven tor the good fortune. Good 
tortune, torsooth! it is precious good tor 
tune to out-tyrannize Gengis Khan or Ala- 
ric the Goth, and, by successtul atrociy 
here, doom one’s self to everlasting perdt- 
tion hereafter. This journal of crime will 
' say or do any thing which tts masters pre- 
scribe ; it will even praise that bedcham- 


‘ber idiot, Lord Amherst, and blast his al- | 
| ready blasted name with iulsome eulogy. 


But | am tired of the East India Couipa- 
ny, and all their bloody, world-wasting pur- 
suits. If there were another such compa- 
ny of honourables on the face of the earth, 
we should need to make no inquires of 


est pit of hell might be. 

The Literary Gazette I have just de- 
scribed; it deserves no more particular 
notice. 

The Literary Chronicle is a very ditler- 
ent hebdomadal. The editor's name is not 
known; but for candour, judgment, and 
excellent criticism, this weekly paper is 
fully equal to Campbell's magazine. 1 
never was more pleased to see an enlight- 
ened example of just feelings, and consci- 
entious responsibility, among such numer- 





monopolizing despotism, stands the Asiatic | 
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| cious work of the kind in the British me- 
tropolis. The increase of its sale, and the ' 
avidity with which books are sent to the 
editor, evidently show that the public know 
well how to appreciate merit. es 
The numerous heavy failures, which j i 
happened among all trades, just before and 
inmediately atter my arrival, prevented La % 
the publication of many novelties, either 
In prose or poetry ; tor when the opulent 
and flourishing house of Constable had v ge 
gone to wreck, and he himself bad been gy 
driven mad by his mistortunes, it was high ae 
time for less prosperous booksellers to look 
over their accounts, and avoid, if possible, 
the visitation of a similar catastrophe 
But, in the absence of any very interest 
ing hooks, it may not be unamusing te 
mention atew authors and relate some 
| particulars of them, not generally known. 
| he name of Barry Cornwall is well 
, Known; but tt is not so generally under 
‘stood that the true name of that poet is 
Procter, and that, being the eldest son of 
| a proud, ignorant baronet, be assumed that 
nom de guerre to avoid offending his preju 
diced tather, who, in accordance with the 
lofty mindedness of country gentlemen, 
had forbidden his son Wilham to appeam 
asan author. Mr. Procter, therefore. has 
shone as Barry Cor nwall, because he ex 
pects to shine here atter as Sir William. 
Mr. Charles 4. Elton, the elegant tran 
slator of Hesiod, and the author of tbe 
Brothers and other poems, is likewise the 
eldest son of a baronet. He resides at 
Brussels—being at enmity with his con- 
ceited father, whom he bas offended by his 
authorship. 
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Mrs. Mary W. Shelly, the daughter of 
Godwin and Mary Wolstoncratt, who ex- 
pired in gi mg her birth, through a {uol- 
ish adherence to her tavourite doctrine 
that no person of the male sex should be 
present af such a time — resides neal hes 
wed tather at Kentish Vown, a suburb of 
London. She is the widow of Shelly, the 
itherst poet, and is herself an athetst, 
her romances, Frankenstein, Valperquar, 
ind the Last Man, abundantly prove, ne 
is She hesitates not to nt. The wid 

» f Capt William Who Wi ‘ ! 
‘ with Shelly, lives with her. Mrs. Shelly 
i! is the mother of two children. Were if 
not for her religious notions, she would | 
the most delightiul of women; but [4 
j her delusion. 

The Rev. Mr. Milman isa ruddy-taced, 
tat, ordinary-looking man—tacetious @ 
lis conversation and agreeable tn hy. man 
ners. He dwells at Oxford, part of bi 
time ; the restin London, 

Mrs. Hemans is the mother « large 

, | family and ru-ticates m Wales. Ther tet 


ters and other London communications are 


franked ly the bishop of St 


i> id to ar t very beautiful v i— 
singular exception to Ip ly itty ] in gre- 
teral 


Sarmuel 


lord 


the madetaturable talker, wh 


‘Taylor Coleridge, th 
ol idle hess 


Cats Opn as oF linary tood, ands ipryytie 3 


Lamb, Hozitt, and others with the tue! of 
¢dheu tan Jcarries on his system of dre ini- 
th) Wha events it Hichvate, Heal the 


Capita 
Southey writes hexameters in Cumber- 
fand, and Wor 
Rvdale Mount, 
Hoot. just returned from Florence, live 
in Londen: md so does Vis Landon, 
pretty little girl, who looks not older than 
seventeen, though she 
who writes on love, and lives on mirth. 
Moore, Lady Morgan, and Miss Edge 
worth dwe}! in Dublin. Carrington, a tir 


worth adores nature trom 


is twenty-threc 





* ‘vir. ¢ foe the finestlo Li 
sav j ’ my yea i ( 
most realizes the beau ideal of lofty genius iiamin 
Ating the jeatures v its OWD € ea t Vi 
@meciect of such a mmd—the self nectect, to } 
j de} recated albhe a bewiuled View Cy i 
{ comparatively, bas done yothim Wing a long ser 
of years—unothing of what he mnelit have done, had 
(fd ffis sensitive nature suftered less by misfortune aud 


his cenius burst from the toyshop and the nursery 
: , of the Eake school of Poetry. He has dreamed 
Away lis 


existence; he has suffered vultures, unde 


the disguise ef frends, to pluck the most beautiful 
Plumage of his eagle spirit; an’, while Hazlitt, 


i¢ 
7 ; 
' } 
: \ 
“nt 
: 


in Westmoreland. Leigh | 
' 

















poet, keeps a village school at Devonpoit. 
—Very few of the literati live in London ; 
the place is too noisy, too gloomy, too 
wicked for any fine-strung hearts to beat 
in. They are generally scattered over 
the country, where the silence of nature 


nurses the cloquence of their spirits, and | 


breathes the balm of peace over those 


bosoms Which the rude blasts of adversity 


too often visit—-\hich unkindness too often | 


j 


prerces.| 


The glory ot the Eoglish Drama has 


gone; the only genius of the nineteenth 
century that would in any degree follow 


the steps of the bard of Avon—the great 
Maturir, is lost to that ungrateful world, 
which neglected and abased him, living, 
him, dead. The 


(Pivcate, now tottering down the vale ot 


acetious | 


plays have so often amused. He is now 
living at Chichester. Sheridan Knowle: 
|holds a situation under government at 
| Glasgow. James Haynes, author of Con 
| science, &c. is a reporter tor one of the 
| London newspapers. Of the various play 
writers 1 know nothing. The Drama is 
in a very low state ; nothing but farces 
; melodramas, burlettes, mimes and panto 
mimes meet with any success. An oper: 
dancer makes a fortune when an excellent 
'tragedian is starving ; Miss Foote is 
favourite while Kean is damned ; because 
frail tashionables know, by experience, 
how to pity her faux pas, and excuse her 
tender fielings and innocent love, while 
| they look with affright on a man who had 
the aflrontery to embrace a woman who 
‘was thrown into his arms by her husband. 





yeats, has been lately relieved trom the ‘But there is no such thing as consistency 
deepest pos hy that public whom his | among the gentry. 

| In fine, it may be said of all authors 
meen Oe the favour of the public, | but especially meritorious dramatists, 1 
cg ee ; = ' = pe lanipsnye bare a | this age, as it was declared many centu- 
never beheld 1 never expect to behold | TS 280% they are customarily attended 
wat His 4 et f At . i by 
th isof boctyv and & | cr of im; ' Pallentis Mo: i, Luctus, Caracque, Laborcue, 
fove tiuny dad iand y ; It Metus, et malesuada Faines, et turpis Egests 

| Almost every thing in London i " I hiles risu feomae — 

upheld by putio ys and iets reall “id every vue mighil ofien be tcinpted ut 
eagerly John Bull cubracea his self-applat y, in the anguish of his heart, 
children. To readthe! ies ge eas! t! : ; sa Spin, aleniastnes tab wbeiling “Silesia 
newspaper notic ot wh ad the Lite: 
Ciavette’s Reviews- pes sci _ ne ae se ' = there is but little h Pe that the st ring 
nal thinker all indepen lence of character had viriues GI the strone old Saxsen wil! eve 
abjered and vanished from the country Wile | | revive ran. 
write this, Edo not forget that my own couatry isa | Accompanied by a gentleman, to whon 
emmable to the conden mationwaich all high minded | one of my letter “wa addressed, not lon 


men must pronounce against such en piric attenspts 


to impose on public credulity.) ff Miss Landon 


has escaped destruction through self conceit, she 
not mdebted to Mr. Witham Jerdune for the favour 
putitng and 
ard of 
and Miss Landon, and 


The Literary Gazette ts ac ynpound of 
vise. Oh a few select authors are ever he 


Hlem in 


nme America Nirs 


mie other lady authors are well known and justly | 


‘ en mut who knows or who appreciates the 
excellent writings of Miss Mitford or Miss Emina 
Roberts or the poetess of Kalkirk ? Who has read 


the clegant and graceful poetry of the Reverend 


or the fine de 


famar of My 


Vir. Polwhe! criptive Dartmoor and 


banks of Carrmeton ? How tew 
ver had 
of Atherstone! Who has perused the Petrarchan 
onnets of Dr. Goode ? Litde as England knows of 
America, these stat 

’ 


real magurhicent constellations of British genius as 


is a cockney of the actual situation of things be- 
yond the world of waters 


sways every thing political and literary, and one | 


could as well deterinine the sentiments of ministers 
from a speech of Sir Francis Burdett or Joseph 
Hume, as from the English magazines, he could 
form the least correct judgment of English itera 
ture. 


tim thew power to praise the awful force | 


ire almost as ignorant of the | 


Hl-judging favouritisny | 


} 


} 

iter my arrival in London, | went to M 
De Viile’s, in the Strand, to satisty myse 
of the truth or falsehood ot Phrenology 

| Thad tong doubted the philosophy of this 


been accustomed 


} 
I 

iz 
ii 


new science ; {had long 
to see ‘ridicule thrown upon it from ail 
quarters ; and there is no mind capable ot 
| resisting the eflect of reiterated poignant 

wit. [had long looked upon phrenology 
1 asa twin-brother to judicial astrology and 
utopian alchymy ; and Dr. Spurzheim had 
sectmed to me quite as insane as Cajeta oi 
Baptista Porta himself. I went—a_ per- 
lect stranger, incredulous and ready to 
catch at the least error of the phrenologist 
,asa new butt of ridicule. I saw before 
/' mea man about forty years of age, of sim- 
| ple manners and unadorned appearance, 
| evidently uneducated in any science but 
| the single one he professed to teach. My 
{ first impression was—this man cannot de- 
lude the public, even if he would; he is 
void of artifice, he cannot deccive ; he fs 
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: a | : . ! 
wnlearned, he cannot confound by a chaos | peatedly touched the ridges of the crown | 


- . . . ‘ 
{ unintelligible phrases. There were 


everal gentlemen present, and M. De 


Ville was illustrating his theory among the 
housand casts of skulls, with which his 
room was adorned. Tle spoke plainly to 
the purpose, without using a single obre- 
wolovical term, either to show his wisdom 
yr mislead lits auditors. 
none of that parade and importance which 
foo commonly accompany the doctrines of 
mnovators. By regular deduction, he 
proceeded to unfold) the intellectua’ qua- 
iities which pertained to certain organiza- 
ns, and to show why certain appear- 
ices on different parts of the cranium 
ionld reveal the properties of the mind. 
His argument was demonstrated on the 
idinirable casts, which he bad taken, of 
the heads ot many different people ; and 
twas tmpossible to listen, without feeling 
i conviction thet he himself as much 
corned to be deceived, as, in any man- 


nerto deceive others 


Po all skeptic cavillings he listened 
with pationce and replied satistactorily, 
ithout triumph. ‘Thouch his whole time 
d thought were bestowed upon his ta- 
ite science, yet he spoke of Lavater 
nid play sis Oiny Wi 1) deserved 1 spect. 
Indecd, his whole behaviour and conver- 
ition see! l those ¢ sincere and up- 
roht man. who was « tedl tothe pertec- 
yotai t } 
: 
‘ i 
i di heard of me 
) unfolded, 
vitie mo linirabl pre n, the pecu- 
properties and dispositions of nry mind, 
fie was ple ed to speak the languag’ ot 
ipiunent 5 1, theretore it becomes 
ise not to detai! his observations. Let it 
e to say, that he erred but once in re- 
vealing a variety of intellectual qualities, 
which nothing but the truth of philosophy | 
«ould have discovered in a stranver. 


I inven usly confess that phir nol vy 
scemed to me a most wonderf! divi- 
nations aspecies of necromancy. When 
I entered the room, the whole system ap- 
peared tu me a pitiable delusion ; when | 
leit it, T esteemed it most astonishing phi- 
fOs0phy. 

I observed that during several examina- 
tious Which took place while I was present, 
very little regard was paid to the forehead, 
whether high or low ; but that the crown, 
the sides, and the back of the head were 


narfienlarly examined. AM. De Ville re- 


He dispiayed } 


i 
| 
| hard study, and every intellectual taculty 


q 


Without farther remark on a subject, 


and the uneven parts, (it there were any), of which | yet Know but little, f shall! 


Which arose behind the brow; and, ac 


merely observe that there is no reason, in 


cording as they were more or less tully the nature ot things, why phrenology should 


| developed, the person possessed more or pot claim as inuch respect as any other hu- 


| less wit and tmagination. For instance, 


man science Whatever. Many of the first 


| Leigh Hunt has a very low forehead, lower) men have believed in the truth of judicial 


' than almost any woman; theretore he rea- 


sons ill, wanting judgment ; but the crown 
| of his head is extremely broad; there- 
| fore he indulges a strong love ot liberty, 
and a vivid fancy. Another poet has a 
distinctly perceptible hollow, titled by a 
large blue vein, on the lett side ot bis tore- 
head, which runs to the crown of his head, 
land then rises ina pointed ridge, that again 
extends to the back. and torts a tull cere- 





| bellum > thee retore he POssesses sublimity 
}ot imagination, associated with memory 


land love of apt metaphor, ina remarkable 
i degree. Talent and genius all mtellec- 


' . . - ; 
| tual properties, lie m the front part of the 


showing the cast 
; Ot a Caribbee ,a Mi NE in, an Lan Indian. 
| The Caribbee had scarcely : 
| but his animal tacu 


head ; as he instanced by 


ny tore head, 
re t rrifily deve- 


astrology ; many have spent their lives if 
elucidating the mysteries of ale hymy 
‘very tew deny the plitlosophy of physiog 
nomy ; and, IP sce no reason, why phreno 
logy is not as plausib « is ether of those 
great inpovations Which have engaged, at 
different times, the protound attention ot} 
the wisest and greatest of mankind. At 
all events this sctence is now rising, in 
Kurope, superior te the cavils of ridicule 
and the scotis of skeptreisss: the more the 
public examine, the more they believe. 
We parted trom M. De Ville, convinced 
that there ts much truth in’ the science, 
though mingled, like all other human 
I things, no doubt, with much mpertection 


| 
and error. 


| Pitcve wy 


| Joped inthe ick hishead. and we almo t | naaieeenaaigs PoE - : a iis 
| trembled when we beheld the anthropo- | Pike MOTHER, 
'phagus. M. De Ville observed that the ‘ 
front part of the cranium extended, and | With a mand thus prepared, a curiosity 
| thie | kK ] wt cont ed. Just as a man | thus excite Lomy mother ‘ed me to the stti 
th at le or more; and he proved his dy of books and it may be eas y compre 
SC] t | iat he only, but by in | hended that ltook more delight and tell 
nee ithe t \ | Ms arms. a por- }imore ardour in sucha study, than) boys 
rs shoulders, a dancine-master’s legs. who undertake it without the excitement 
fare nearly twice as large and. strong as | Peuriosity. Tlow otten, in answer to my 
| tha se of ordinary men: but, without rely- | eager mquiries, has she replied, ** Wai! 
| 


ine on this an logy, he pre luced two casts 
of a collegian, taken ferent periods, 


the one betore, the ofl rPauer a Cou e ot 


{ 
| brows, denote a capability of acquiring 


‘languages with tacility ; which fact every 
one will believe who has heen at the pains 
'to inquire. M. De Ville farther observed 
‘that there was a singular dissimilarity in 
of ditlerent 
more Vali 


the organization of the natives 
nations. The English possess 
'ty, but less pride than the French. The 
‘Germans possess more imagination than 
leither; the Italians are more devoted to 
love than all other people. 
Ville placed his hand on my head, he im- 
mediately turned to my friend, and said, 
“this gentleman is not an Englishman.” 
How should he have known? He had not 





i; Was mere ised tenfo! i. as Teve ile Ep OND | 


the skull. Sunkea eyes, with protruding | 


When M. De | 


until you can read well, you wel then tind 


Books 
to which she so constantly rererred, seem- 
ed to me the 
“When you can read well, you will then 
have the key which ws ilopen to you this 
| treasure,” has she oiten said. To beable 
ito read, and thus acquire the key to the 
treasures of the world, was, to my infant 
ind, the most desirable of all objects. 
Sports, toys, every thing gave way to this 
predominant desire, and fsoon bent my 
whole time and attention tothis one object, 
and having obtained the key, I have ever 
since drawn freely tron this inexhaustible 
‘treasure, this store-house of human know- 
| ledge. 
| The interest my dear mother took in my 
‘studies, kept alive the ardour she first kin 
died. Tad I been left to my own solitary 
 mannaiiaen or had they been imposed on 


tl you wont to know 1 books ’ 


rreatest treasure inthe wedd. 


| 


spoken with Mr. B. before, and he had | me as a task, I should perhaps have SOO!) 
heard mespeak nolanguage but the English. | grewn weary. But the curiosity she ex 
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pressed in all f read, increased mine. The 
pleasure I gave her, was retlected back 
again to my own bosom. 

Whenever through indolence or indiffer- 
ence. | neglected to examine maps oo: 
compare dates and tacts, instead of en- 
joining it on me as a duty, she would ex 
press her own anxt ty to obtain the kaos - 
ledge in question, and to gratity her cu 
riosity, | mace efforts [should never have 
made to satisty my own 

By cuch innocent artifices, would she 
lead me on trom one object to another ; 
from one science to another, and fy) tre 
quently conversing on the subjeets of my 
studies, impressed them deeply on oy 
mind, 

She has since told me, that when she 
commenced my education she was her 
self ignorant of the first rules of grammec 
arithmetic or geography , 
had never read any thing but owe Ie ocand 
poetry ; and that, had | been a robust and 
healthy child, she 


mained equally qwnorant. 


that in tact she 


might st'li have te- 
li teaching me 
she had taught herself, and TP believe. ser, 
you will acknowledge there are lew beter 
informed women than my exceilent aint at- 
fectionate mother Such is the triu spt 
of affection. —pardon me dt i delat ag on 
the blessings | owe entirely to her, | hive 
been rather prolix 

1 was astonished and deeply athe: 
this recital, and ottenatterward conversed 
with her on the suljeet. 

“Whatever mignt have beenmy auve- 
ty for the health of my datlag and o ty 
child.” said she to me one day.“ shou 
have risked his lite by seman tat 
school, rather than allowed bims to crow up 
in ignorance, had | not accileata ly ters 
Ifayley’s lite of Cowper, and 
Cowper's poem on schools.’ 

The heavy calamity, the sad tate of has 
most amiable ot poets, his bear, 
thinks might have been averted ba’ te 
mother been sparedtohim. Vehild tuoi 
shy and reserved as was Cowper. and a! 


tWooie 


he same time endowed with unusua: tt 
derness and sensibility, was exposes 
public schools to a mode ot treatment ' t 
increased these natural detects of chore- 
fer, shocked his tenderness and weunde si 
his sensibility, and it is supposed sowed 
the seeds of that tated and dread.ul a’. 
ease which darkened his lite, and acce!. - 
rated his death. 

‘*My son had the same character, jo n 
ed to a delicate and feeble trame, and i 


avert from him a similar fate. I resoived | 








to undertake myself the task of instructing 
hen; Thad too, in my eye, the example of 
Gibbon who so gratefully acknowledges 
vations to his kind aunt Mrs. Por- 


ter ano watched over and instructed him 
vy tis childhood, when he was too 
siekiv to be sent te school. Had Thad a 


ve ‘auuly and asmall fortune, other du- 
ties, nore imperious, would have pre- 
vented my tulfiling this delightful tas! 

But wall ages, even when children go 
1 ain persuaded a mother can do 
) sect cleal toward accelerating the im- 

ve cent ot her children, by exciting 
stimulating their industry 


wid rewarding their labour. 


lars 


ther curiosity, 


| ifely to unbend, 
a-ul ert to pm lie, 
ae is aa control their tice 
i! Vith an easy it 
‘ ts I ery piav 
| » sine.s ' sed, 
{) tr i else, and running all to 
' 
f wospects of delight, 
To ee ’ phic height, 
' woncerig eves 
, vorbis. ther distance and their size; 
' wi ct < i fl wer 
fof -ki and power 
’ arth) before hun, and commen: 
arte? nore 


an) »Vy Wath generous flame 


en of ancient fame. 


oa co onendation due, 
woworthy om tus view, 
Re = ‘ 
“lovely boys have been 
’ resrecenscon both, 


eanand tardy growth 


ON IMITATION, 
Lord Mouboddo once en- 
»;.ove that men were a species 


| . 
OUNREVS 


and would, perhaps 
dts hypothesis, if he had 
wn contradiction, 
original to be classed with 
os— instinctive imitators—-as 
~ ave charactered, 
man among monkeys, or a 
y men, 
is much plausibility im his 
unsical theory, for a well- 
». With his posterior appen- 


» Let, might also be taken for 


ndant perhaps of the pilose 


Esin—and as readily preferving his pottag: 
to his primogenitie. 

If | were not to bea man I would rather 
become one of these—the most homogeue 
ous of animals, than anv othe: : for Lcould 
almost persuace myself—as they seem tu 
do—that [ was only a second-hand Adam 
ite. The change would vot be the most 
There is M—, 


who, if it could take in the dark, would 


abrupt of transitions. 


scarcely be conscious of his transmigra 
tion, 
M. is one who passes among his friend: 





He Was 


| 
| 
He would ! 


hum: “ Una 


and acquaintance for the gre ttest original ; 
} but, in verity, he isonly the best of mimics. 

He will quote the trick of an eve—the ha- 
| bit of a lipand the posturing of an eve 
'brow; he will dash vou off a flesh-and 
_ blood likeness of a man, tll it be absolutely 
But here 
his talent ends: out of bimself he is every 


i more like than the origina!” 


‘thing, and any thing, but of bis own he 
hath no character. He cannot take him 


self off. 


' . e 
i keys, aS it is mortitving to men, that we 


It mmust be flattering to the mon 


| partake so much of their spirit—hut they 

must lauzh still more in their sleeves (wher 
ithey have them) at our unintentional and 
| unconscious habits of imitation, Origin 


ality only fakes a tithe Of mankina the 


rest are mere homographs—men that only 


/inultiplicate each other. Their manner 
sentiments, end opinions, o¢ rather them 
selves, are but casts of some original: 
there go nine of them toa character. 

| Next toa man witha soal, [ikea man 


iwith a self: not alwavs the same. but 


changing colours, ike a cameleon, in dif- 
ferent lights :—a man thai is shot, like m} 
jaunt "Tabitha’s twi-coloured gown; not 
|dyed, but tinted in the warp and woof of 
his original fabric. 

| As for L——. he is but a semi-original ; 
jfor he is always making fac-similes of 
‘himself. If you see him once you never 
see him again, or you seem never to have 


lost sight of him. He is like a man upon 


| canvass: his very action is like a painted 
motion—a bird flying—or a gun going ofi 
—which are the same whenever and ali 
the while you look at them—as if time 
were at astand. They who frequent the 
‘public meetings in the metropolis will 
easily recoznise L.. by his habitual exordi- 
ustomed as IT am to public 
J remember once losing a day 
and a dinner through him—and it would 
have been the only time that I dipped my 
T had 


speaking.’ 


hand in the dish with a nobleman. 

















kine ect 








PK ne mictie’ 














nyaved myself to his lordship’s viands on 

Viiday, (a red-leties day in my card-rack 
alendat) and his hospatality was to be on 
table at seven for eight, and at eight, as ] 
naderstood, fur ten of us. 

On Thursday atternoon T had seen L. 
at his own office, at 
verforming a kind of regular drill exercise, 
hich always preceded his departure for his 

intry seat at Lbamjpstead. 

Ov Friday at the sime hour Ewas at the 
same spot, and the seene had not varied 
vy so muchas the twist of a finger. 
ebbed back with me to Thursday. 
to the tavern—thence to the theatre—to 
wed at twelve, and ros: 
1 


it nine o’elock on Saturday. 


{ believe Pas seldom repeat myself as | 


HiOst Persons, but | may not he assoiled 
corse and wilful kind 


s, if not in matter, at 


from the charge of a 
of imitation of othe 

There was one especial 
that P eould forget. it) 


mv ingenious 


least Im manner, 
) easion (s rudd 


}tosuppls 


when Ll endeavonre 


nd respected fiend Ry Vain thought! 


sat by becoming. as it were, his material 


clost, P could be lis jovous, witty, and 


excellent spirit! When Pdoacd with hia, 


tielieve forthe first tupe, at a friend's 


table, Pwas delig l with his right merrie 
neeites, and the happy tone of his con- 
and PE wished, which has since 


versation ; 


been realized, that the bor friendship of 
that nicht might be of age io somewhat 
fess than twenty-one Af eloth 
was removed, he i (i t Ss py ¢ ses 
rlively and hu that the very table 
wioratcato OUT to it! " bid ple-face d 
is if in svinpathy with our merry 
Ca that Wri j . } pt 
Ve is r.Hu2s 


lithink—Danmi sure T did not euvy him 
hese tokens of applause, for there is no 
enius of the present day whom I more 
sincerely admire—but T believe E longed 
for his wanner of making so many persons 
happy. 

‘That very night T invoked the muses in 
niy night-cap. and at two o’clock in the 
morning F found mivself at the fag-end of 
five stanzas, each of which was sound up 
py some inversion of meaning approaching 
I had nothing 
hat to wish for the day 


roa pun. 
not the dawn—but 
‘ie day which was to bring me an occa- 
sioh of repeating iny verses; and it came, 
Fiemomber, in less than a fortnight, as if 
on purpose. 


. . - | 
whieh time he was | 


Time. 
I went | 
| tnan's originality. 


the next morning | 


left, therefore, | 





guess sort ot people, 
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ception of R. or rather of myself; tor, on | 


this occasion, I intended to supply him. 
At the same time, that is to say, just after 
the second cirecumambulation of the decan- 
ters, I pulled forth my paper, and began 
to read; but, alas! the pomts were only 
greeted with tneek and imelancholy smiles, 
and if I was indeed like R. bread to other 


der a conviction of having previously 
mistaken your character, or is now change 


able with miseoustrang your conduet : the 


(first shows a morti Supe Want of discern 


ment; the lost a pitabie want ot genero 


' sity. 


Perhaps they were | 


too original to laugh twice at the same kind 


of thing ; but they certainly did not at all 
and [| learned, what I 


should have known betore—that we have 


repeat themselves ; 
more chance of our own than of any othes 


MAXIMS. 


Say nothing respecting yourself, either 


“good, bad, or incliffe rent; nothing good, 


lor that is vanity; nothing bad, tor that is 
affectation; nothing indifferent, tor that | 
silly. 

Never chace a lie; tor it you be quiet, 
truth will eventually overtake it and destro, 
it. 

Never tru! 
confidence, for in nine imstances out of ten, 
you will be betrayed 

If you wish ty make a tool of an 
first see whether you cen fatter hin 
if you suceecd, yom 
ed. 


, 11 Sa 
Be carcril how you ch imge another wi h 


a person who soliets yout 


Urpose is hi lt $5 till- 


A 


Weakness or inconsistency ; he may be 
motuves 


hension 2 it is the HK al resuit, that stainps 


FOverh beyond your appre- 
our conduct sith wisdom or tolly. 

Ne ver talk oi 
is honourable 
your claiins to 
or it it is mear 


for af it 


you virtually acknowledge 


your parentage ; 
est on the merits of others ; 
», you Wish to show that 
something good has at iength come out of 
Nazareth: oi 
sation can be n 


if it is neither, your conver- 


‘ 


resting only to yoursell, 


;Mounce WV 


While you say that the religion of your | 


) 
neighbour is [i 
loosely upon him, be careful that your's 
is not like a glove, that fits ev her hand: 


fe a garment that. sets! 


those who have the least prety are ordina- | 
rily the most censorious : a d:shonest man, | 


is the first to detect a fraudulent neigh- 
bour. 


Common conversation is the best mirror ! 


to a man’s heart and head, he that can be 


deceived by a person, with whom he has | 


been intimate, discovers a want of discern- 


. ment, that were it possible,°would excuse 


It brought me to the same! 


the imposition. 
A person who has treated you with at- 


fable, and the same party—with the ex- | tention, but now indifference, labours un- 


( 


| 


It 


Secure the approbation of the aged, 
and you will ENJOY the contidence ot the 
younp. 
Notwithstanding 
his intellect, he ts 


heart than his head 


the deterence man pays 
coverned more by hie 

His reason may pro 
that seems to im- 
ply anon possibilits of mistake, but atter 
with the 


tha certainty, 
all, his heart will run away 
action. 

There is the most assurance, usually 
Where there ts the 


most wroorance : Wwe 


fee! certain of salety, because we have not 
Hiecht enough to discover our danger. 

The hardest grapple upon earth, is that 
which obtains betwe en pride and poverty: 
ind the man whohas become the disputed 
province of these two belligerents 1s a 
stranger to repose and happmess 

An ambitious man, is himself, the mos 
ensible ot bis folly. 

Ambition travels ona road too narrox 
r friendship, too steep tor satety. 


}or trp. 7 








PORM, 
Foil TOM OF JACOR WESTERRAFN, 
nth Century, the strenuorw: 


ley “Olden Bornerelt. De Groot, 


‘ 
rele 


~ 


ud great but unfortunate 
Slat Mita 
Denelt met dat den heven geur, 


hi cde kleur 
\ uw bloosend —roode wangen 
Uw altijd sal bhyven bay 
) lang gy 
Twe bloempjes noch laet hangen 


[sink not that the dear perfume 
And the bloom 
Of those cheeks, divinely glowing, 
ever s! all remain to thee 
Wile there be 
Sone for whom those flowers are blowing 
by the eglantine be taught 
How “ts sought 
for its bloom and fragrance only 
Is not ail its beauty past 
When at last 
On the thorn ’tis hanging lonely ? 
Maidens are like garden bowers 
Full’d with flowers, 
Which are spring-time’s choicest treasure 
While the budding leaves they bear 
Flourish there, 
‘Yhey will bea souree of pleasure 
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But whene’er the lovely Spring 
Spreads her wing, 


{ud the rose’s charms have fleete 


Nox those lately-valued flower, 
Nor the bowers, 
il] with former praise be greeted 
While Love’s beam in woman’ 
Fondly lies, 

\il the heart’s best feelings telling, 
Love will come, (a welcome gk 
And her breast 

3@ his own ecstatic dwelling. 
But when envious Time takes ar. - 
*Gainst her charms, 


Al) her youthful graces spurning, 


Love, who courted beauty’s ray, 
Steals away, 


ever thinking of returning 


Maidens! who man’s suit deride, 
And whose pride 
»corns the hearts that bow heiore + °, 
From my song this lesson learn 
Be not stern 


‘Vo the Lovers who adore ¥° ..2 


-—2.+co- 


BIRTH-DAY VERSLS. 


“"RANSLATED FROM THF DUTCH ot 


TOLLENS. 
Restless Time! who ne'er abicest, 
Driver! who life’s chariot guidest 
O’er dark hills and vales that sini'r, 
Cet me, let me breathe awhile 
Whither dost thou hasten? say! 
WMriver, but an instant stay 
What a viewless distance thou, 
Still untried, hast travell’d now ; 
Never tarrying—rest unheeding 
Over thorns and roses speeding, 
Hhrough lone places unforeseen 
Cliff and vast abyss between. 
Vive and twenty years thou’st pass'J, 
fhundering on uncheck'd and fast, 
And, though tempests burst aroun’, 
Stall nor stay thy coursers found 
¥ am diztzy—faint—oppress’d 
Oriver! for one moment rest. 
Swrtwr than the lightning flies 
All things vanish from my eyes ; 
All that rose so brightly o’er me 
Vike pale mist-wreaths fade before 
f.very spot my glance can find 
‘dhy upatience leaves behind. 
Westerday thy wild steeds flew 
O’er a spot where roses grew, 
‘Ehese 1 sought to gather blindly, 
But thou hurried’st on unkindly, 
Faivest buds | trampled, lorn, 
And but grasp’d the naked thom 


Driver, turn thee quickly back 

On the self same beaten track : 

{, of late, so much neglected, 
L.ost—forgot—contemn'd—rejected - - 
That I still each scene would trace: -- 
Slacken thy bewildering pace’ 
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Dost thou thus unpetaous drive, 

‘That thou sooner may’st arrive 

Sate within the hallow’d fences 

Where delight—where rest commences ? 
Where then dost thou respite crave ?— 
Ali makes answer: “ Atthe Grave." 


Tiere, alas! and only there, 
Through the storms that rend the at’, 
Doth the rugged pathway bend: 
There all pains and sorrows end, 


There repose’s goal is won. 


Driver! ride, m God's name, cn. 
¥. BD 
3.+o 
STANZAS. 
& 


Aud the unperial votaress passed on 


In maiden meditation, fancyfree.—S/a’ spre 


I blame not her, because my sou! 
Is not like her’s—a treasure 

Of self-suflicing good, a whole 
Complete in every measure, 


I charge her not with cruel pri 
With self adinired disdain ; 

Too happy she or to deride 
Or to pesceive mg pain. 


[ blame her not—she cannot know 
What she did neve prove 
Her streams of sweetuess purely flow 


Unblended yet with love. 


No jault hath she--ihat I desiie 
What she cannot conceive ; 

Vor she is made of blissentire, 
And I was born to grieve. 


And though she hatha thousand wiles, 
And m a minute's space 

\s fast as light a thousand smiles 
Come pouring from her faee, 


Chose winsome wiles—those sunny looks 
Hex heart securely deems 

Gold as the flashing of the brooks 
In the cold moon light beams. 


Her sweet affections, free as wind. 
Noy fear nor craving feel; 

No secret hollow hath her mind 
For passion to reveal. 


Her being’s law is gentle bliss, 
Her purpose and her duty, 
And quiet joy her loveliness, 
And gay delight her beauty. 
‘Then let her walk in mirthful pride, 
Dispensing joy and sadness; 
By her light spirit fortified 
{In panoply of gladness. 


The joy she gives shall still be here, 
The sorrow shall be mine, 

Such debt the earthly heart incurs 
That pants for the divine. 


But better "tis to love, I ween, 
And die of slow despair: 

Than die, and never to have seen 
A maid so lovely fair. 


HartTuey CoLeRipce. 
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NEWARK MEADOWS. 

On the important subject of embanking 
and draining the Newark Meadows and 
speedily rendering them fit for cultivation 
we are inclined to believe there is less dit 
erence of opinion than is generally ima 
cined. Most men ot intelligence view the 
subject in nearly the same point of light, 
not doubting of the practicability of the 
enterprise, nor of the profit that would ac- 
crue to the adventurers. [tis among those 
individuals only, who have taken up no- 
tions hastily and drawn their conclusions 
from a variety of chimerical data, we per- 
ceive a great diversity of opinion, some ot 
whom acknowledge that it is in the powe: 
ef human skill to effectually reclaim these 
meadows, but that the enormous expense 
and waste of money in the operation would 
so overalance every benefit that could be 
expected from the measure, as to stamp 
the enterprise with folly —Others there 
are who have never bestowed any serious 
reflection on the subject, and, as naturally 
would be the case, have suffered their 
opinions to be biassed by transient circum- 
stances. The efforts already made, and 
which from the want of adequate capita! 
to prosecute the enterprise to a fair con- 
clusion, is sufficient for these people [who 
mistaking effect for cause,] pronounce 
upon the whole contemplated undertaking. 
and deny, [with the confidence of experi- 
enced judges,] that it is within the range 
of possibility. To do away the injurious 
effect that these opinions might have on the 
mind of the community, and to draw the 
attention of the public to a subject se ma- 
terially affecting the future local resources 
of this great metropolis, the agent of the 
Hoboken Banking and Grazing Company 
propounded a number of queries to Antho- 
ny Dey, Esq., and Mr. Seely, two enter- 
prising gentlemen, who have undertaken 
to reclaim a portion of these meadows. 
As their efforts have been crowned with 
complete success, and their lands now in 
arapid progress of amelioration and profit. 
we shall be contented with a few of the 
answers to the "questions put. It is to be 
observed, however, that the reclaimed 
lands of Mr. Dey, lying lower than the 
lands of the company, presented greater 
difficulties in the operation of draining. 

Question. Are not the meadows between 
Newark and New-York pretty uniformly 
of the same general character ? 
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Answer. There is the sa:ne variety of | (such as comes down the North River,) 
soil throughout all the meadows; some | and harrow it in; and as stable manure 
kinds are estimated by some persons bet- | may be had in the city of New-York for 
ter than others: but I believe, wher all | carting it away, I would apply a reasona- 
are alike reclaimed and cultivated, they | ble quantity of it on the land, and plough 


will be found equally good. 1 have found 
is to the produce, little or no difference in 
mine since their reclamation, whether it is 
‘urfy or clay soil. 

Q. How long since you commenced re- 
claiming those meadows which belong to 
you? 

A. I purchased my meadows after they 
had been banked or dyked some few years; 
and do not know how long, and continued 
‘o manage ti. nin the same mistaken man- 
ner they had been previously managed, 
until about four years ago. I do not con- 
sider they have been dealt with properly 
until within four years past ; when I aban- 
doned the advice of others and began to 
reclaim them upon my judgment.” 

Q. What number of acres have you re- 
-laimed ? and what is the shortest period 
within which you have effected a reclama- 
‘ionof any part, and the process pursued ? 

1. [have not the exact number of acres 
in my mind; but there are somewhere 
irom one hundred and forty to one hun- 
dred and fifty acres in the embankment 
belonging to me, and to which my labour 
and attention has been directed. Owing 
to the previous mismanagement | was com- 
pelled to bestow much more expense and 
labour than I think will be necessary on 


those meadows dyked by the Messrs. | 


Swartwouts. As it regards these meadows, 


of which I own about two hundred acres, | 


the following is the plan, if I continue to 


hold them, I have contemplated to pur- | 


sue: First, To have the bank and sluice 
gates perfectly tight, so as completely to 
exclude the salt or river water. 


iry as practicalle, so that man and beast, 


with all the imp'ements of husbandry, may | 


Thirdly, As’ 


pass over it without miring. 
secon as it can be ploughed to do so, and 
uiake fallow ground. and have the soil ex- 
posed toa summer’s sun, and a winter’s 


irost, and by frequent ploughing and har- | 


rowing destroy the present vegetation; or 


in other words, I would plough it in August | 


and the fall months—the following spring 
and summer I would cross-plough, and 


harrow it until the soil is completely | 
reduced and pulverized ; and in the months | 


of July and August, and the early part of 


September, would apply about one hun- | Mrs. Godey, and Miss Deblin. 
dred bushels of stone lime to the acre, | 
} 


Secondly, | 
By drains or ditches to make the Jand as | 


|and harrow it in; and would then sow 
hot less than four different kinds of grass- 
seed—say, timothy, red clover, white clo- 
ver, and herds grass, and as much of each 
kind as farmers usually sow on upland 
when they do not intend to sow more than 
one kind ; and I will guarantee that the 
following season you will cut from three to 
‘four tons of fresh hay to the acre in the 
| first and second mowings. 
The reader is requested to note, that 
| Mr. Dey has aimed at a much higher de- 
gree of cultivation than others may think 
necessary. Mr. Seely’s experiments will 
| show what the simple operation of merely 
| sowing grass seeds and turning on cattle, 
without digging, ploughing, or harrowing, 
| has produced on the black mould or what 
| is sometimes termed peel ground. 
| And also what less than ordinary plough- 
| ing and harrowing has effected on that part 
which contains a mixture of clay, &c. 
which will be adverted to next week. 


| 4s 
el 


New-York Theatre -——This splendid 
building has progressed with such amazing 
despatch, that it is now nearly completed, 
| and will be opened on Monday next the 
| 23d, or at the very latest on Wednesday, 
25th inst. with the popular comedy of The 
Road to Ruin, and the laughable farce of 
| Raising the Wind. These dr.mas might 
prove an ominous commencement for some 
establishments, but we are sure they will 
not for so elegant a place of public amuse- 
meat, under such liberal and popular man- 
agement, as the New-York Theatre, which 
merit, and we trust will claim the patron- 
age of strangers as well as citizens. We 
have received an official list of the corps 
dramatiqie—there is not in the United 
States, so strong a company of regular per- 
formers.—Among the gentlemen we find 
the names of Messrs. Barrett, Young, For- 
rest, Duff, Stone, Faulkner, Hyatt, Ro- 
berts, and Mude; the latter a gentleman 
| daily expected from Drury Lane, of whom 
report speaks flatteringly. 

Among the ladies, are Mesdames Gilfert, 
Duff, G. Barrett, Barrett, Turner, Hughes 
and Young—the last just arrived from Lon- 
don. Besides, there is a corps de qallet, 
the principal performers for which, are 

















consequence of the necessary scaffolding 
&c. then standing, the view was so muct 
obstructed that we must delay a particu 
lar description till a more convenient time 
—this we will say however, it is built upor 
the most approved plan for strength and 
comfort, and we can assure our readers, 
there is no theatre in this country, eithe: 
in point of elegance or dimensions, whicl. 
out-rivals the New-York.—Novelty is the 
ascendant of the time, and where there i 
so much opposition, energy is absolutely 
necessary to ensure success—this we are 
sure will not be wanting, either on the par; 
of Mr. Gilfert, the lessee, or Mr. Barrett 
the stage manager. We heartily wisl 
them every succes:. 

German Metaphysics. —Rant, the trans- 
cendental philosopher, drew a map of the 
buman mind which is a little more puzzling 
than the map of Germany itself. We have 
studied our copy of this chart, ever an¢ 
anon, for ten or twelve calendar months, 
and at the expense of divers head-aches 
we have made out to understand a hun- 
dredth part. 

With all its mysticism, however, there 
is much ingenuity and much mind in the 
Rantesian philosophy. In the map of the 
mind, the three great divisions are sense, 
understanding and reason. Sense is a re- 
ceptivity or passive faculty, divided int 
internal sense and external sense. Under 

standing is a spontaneity or active faculty 
which produces form by connecting time 
and space. Rant surrounds unity by mul 

titude, and multitude by totality. Possi- 

bility is bounded by existence, and exis- 
tence by necessity. Reason is defined tu 
be a spontaneity, free from time and space. 

eS 

The Revolutionary claim.—We have not 
heard whether the Cincinnati intend to ad- 
vance their claims before the ensuing cou 

gress or whether they have determined to 
make no further appeal from a hopelessness” 
of success. Theircase ishopeless. Theis 
parricidal country has no feeling for hez 
early protectors, the champions of hei 
rights, the guardians of her honour, the 
founders of her freedom. They have no- 
thing to expect from her gratitude ;—grati- 
tude is an anti-republican folly :—they 
have nothing to hope from her justice; to 
them she has been deeply and infamouslg 
unjust, and so she will continue to be 

Neither gratitude, nor equity, nor shame, 
nor honour, nor honesty has deterred A- 





We lately visited this theatre, but in 





merica from defrauding the gtay-haire% 
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Mon iit hy 


no douber, 


veteran of the pete Miitab War. 
isa very bad ard greecless thir 
but j 


individual character to cheat bes 


timouarch bas too mieh ve ct tor his 


soldiers. 


—Some ot 
We triave v letter 


bear tt 


Ntatistics. 
queer people. 
postinaster bata 


subseribecs had cur his throat, af b2 atnight 


on Sept. Oth. wath a razor in his) bed 
Our friend the postinaster is aman that 
Jikes to tell the whole story. a rraveds 
adds thit it would not be udvise rble to 
send the preaper ta REr. eee any | er. 
Certainly he is correct im hits opintot hiel 


we adopt meoontmently, 





Generosity.-Low Abercrombie ot Clack- 


mannan has tor same tune past emp toyed 


t hundred nen, who bawe been thi 


“wip oul 


of busicess by the eabiooey ot th 


phos estates, 


His lordstup esiplovs them: upo 


, 
Not from atv necessity Of trpproverent, Out 


slinply to keep them in tegubar diabats, and 


tosave them trom distress, 


Ae ogreat Discovery —A modern author 
has discovered that “weal have our weak 
al table moments.’ No one has ha 
therto controverted this sage remark, trom 
whieh « instance we presume that th 


withor ow entitled to all the honours of a 


Columbus. 


f-ofices.—We 


Bur iv itt | hi 


al 


Vr. 


oul 


receive 


; 


}? ipee rouwath average a 


once Weeks, 


th six 


We will teel partien 
Jarl obliged to the Posty 


ce; s he 


ister who inter- 


us aiter his wite, daughters. 


havi peruse | ¢ 


md nerhbours 
mndin return we will send 
him any quantity ot New-York papers. 


Lise lls ous. 


THE HUMOROUS MAN. 


) and misery. to imisers ; 
ind low lighwaymen ; 
i says it is their bustvess (o see that no per 


ding for himself. He is tor a new reading 
of Ben Jonson's old play of * Every Man 
mm his Hamour.’ 
ry Man in [uaour.” 


to great Warriors 


tame to our court-laureates and lord-may- 


lor: 


) Knights ; 


Ven, 


leven forearth : 
} 


honours, to court-panders and city 
the dread otf death, to such as 
are not worthy ot 
to these who ere not good enough 
the yrave, to } rishi clerks 
is, to proud worms ; 


ind undertakers : toon! 


ind palaces to paupers 


t 
It is enough tor tim af he may laugh 
~ _ 
the “Shours away :” Wd break a Jest, 


Chtare . | 
) thar rt wou bys ! Pye Lyre) Pete 


Galaxy, tf he will torward it to 


You shall kuow the man I speak of by | 


the vivacity of his eye, the “ morn-elas- 
tre ad ( 
brow, and the dawning smile of pleasant- 


ry m his countenance. 


, ' 


tic’ ris toot, the lightness of his 
‘The muscles of 
his mouth carl upwards, hke a Spamiard’s 
inustachios, unlike Griet’s, whose mouth 
has a ** downward drag austere.” He isa 
man who cares tor nothing so much asa 
“mirth-moving jest; give him that, and 
be has “food and raiment.” He wai/? not 
see what men have to cark and care for, 
heyond to-day; he is for te-morroww's provi- 





' 
pomt of 


k a 


oreu bre 


} + t +! 
would with vou one 
¥ ] ! 
Wakelul gest tora hincred sleepy sermons; 
Or one lauel ora toed med « ‘FtS. lt he 
; ' ' 
Could baw ys » slut) about any 


f s@Tious 


When be it t e | Whe ls tf hye could 
Weep Tor V ti t mid be for mane 
kind. beeaus ev W Het laugh more 
md mourn less Vet he Lath tevrs tor the 


poiticatoter, the Lic te Ot i. and the 
uphoany ¥ but his tears die where they are 
ayechy -in by . ‘ ! ‘ “ Te rs 

thern: Vike April stowers, they retest 
where they tail. and turn to smiles. as all 


teats wiht, Theat ave Hhol =e ly i. if - rhe 


Has a tumanty up aty whieen i 


Wii tears only > it tevctes ta 
e te ‘ 


Pween pur ‘ j tu weal 


a heart te ' ’ to chart 


at loveth no face More rf 


4 
an a smniing 


' ‘ ' ° 
one: a neediess'y serous. one serveth him 
flor the whettine of bis w t.——"28 cold tlints 
strike out quick sparks of fire. 


His hu our shows it 


se'f toall things and 


on all occasions. I found tim once bow- 
tag on the statrs toa poor alarmed devil of 


arat, who was cragéng up ina corer; 


he was politely offering Lim the retreat 


honouralie, with an °° After Sir. oat 
the 
the rat 


down stairs, ond received a frown ‘yom my 


you, 


you would honour me.” T settled 


I etiquette, by kicking 


humane triend. tor my iupatient inhuman- 
ity. 
His opinions of 


' 
lary 


vy in them. 
conceives tt tu be a kind of puspysm in 
pig- that they wear tails. 


great coat to be ‘ta Sp 


some spice of singu 


He de-ines a 
ser, folio edition, 
He calls Hercules a man- 
midwite, ip asmall way of business; be 


with tarlpieces.”” 


ambition and blood 


so HE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE, 


he would tave it ** Eve- | 


He leaves money | 


lite ; the dread of hea- | 


cause he bad hat twelve lobours. He ea 
tell you why Horace ran away trom the 
battle of Philippi: 91 was to prove to the 
Romans that he was not a dame poet. Ile 
describes your critics to be a species ot 
door-porters to the temple of fame; and 
sons slip in with foes in their stoc kings, o1 
paste buckles tor diawond ones; not that 
is duty honestly. 
He calls the sun “the yellow hair’d lad. 
rkness, “the Black 
when he displeases bis sense 
He will 
fistinciive differ 


they always perform t 


die; the prince ot 
Prince iy or 
of virtue, *S Vonsieur de Vil: 
ask you, * What ts ch 
ence between aa sich heave: 
heaver 2” You ¢ 


t coul heave 


and a eoal- 
divine; he tells 
hasa load at his back. 


sith heaver has ous 


mynd 
you, ~ 
which he can curv: a 
at his heart, which he cam mot carry. 

He asserts that the highest delight o this 
side the grave, is to nossess a pair of hag 
pipes, and to know thal no one within tor- 
ty mies can plav them. Acting on this 


pleasure, he bought a pair of Scotch bag: 


' 


pipe , and hay ror tens ¢ 1 down the antlers 


of bis oncestors trig ophs, suspended theas 


in their place, to he amozement and a 
myuUset - What i the 
nari of all the saints but Saint Anthony. 
there the wall!” 


uetive 
cries fis first visiter, im instrument 


enfioapall he 


} . 
Wocers, 


Over ogainat 

Only 
' ' . . . 
Of torture, brought trons the Spanish iH} 


t nated 


Vou 


it 
quisition, Dy ace ftraveitiers: wits 


used where the reck tails, and it 


was his reply 


always 


absvwers, 


. A second ques 


tioned him. and it was a surgical iustru- 
. nol j ~ + 

inent, resoried to but ia extreme cases ot 

stranguary ; 


ele pimoa ot One Dao tor Shylock, some- 


nd then he quoted a celebrat- 


thing about a certain aflection, felt by mu- 
sical susceptililities. ou hearing a bagpipe 
A third questioner 
was unswered, “Tt isan instruinent of war, 
used by the Highlenders, which, played in 
the rear ot their clans, screws them up to 


A sa aed ey 
sing ab othe nose, 


such a desperate determination of getting 
the:vlugs out ot the hearing of it, that rush- 
ing ouward, they overturn every thing op 
posed to them.—men, horses, walls, tow- 


ers, and torts.” [fle professes a great res- 


, pect ior rats, because he has been told that 


(ia bagpipe is played where they haunt, 
men and things have 


He | 


they leave the place, either as a matter o! 
taste or decency. He Lought these pipes. 
as I have said before, of a poor Highland 
er, gis ing him five guineas iur them ; which. 
as he bousts, sent him home lke a gentle- 
man to Scotland, where he bought a land 


ed estate. and isina probable way ef com 
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ing into parliament fora Scotch borough. | 
And here be somewhat varied the old pro- | 


verb, by saying, that It was an ill bagpipe 
that blowed nobody good.” Indeed, it he 


quotes a proverb at all, it is “* with a dif- 


ference ;"? suchas” Cobbler stick to your 
. ° ° | 
wax,’’--~a thing more practicable than stick- | 


ing to his dust as the olden proverb advi- 
seth. He will say * What is bred in the 


, 7? 


bone will not come out with the skewer’ — 


which, to those epicurean persous who have | 


the magpie propensity of prying into mar- 
row-bones, taust simplify the proverb to 
their fat headed comprehensions. Some 
one used that very trite old proverb in his 
hearing. of neressity having no laws; upon 
Which, wiltully misunderstanding it, he re 


marked, ** Lam very sorry forit: it issure- | 
ly a pity, considering the number of * learn- | 


ed clerks’ she might give employ to, if she 
had. fier chance!lor would have no sine- 
cure of it, | trow : hearing the petitions of 


her poor, broken-fortuned, and bankrupt. 


ubjects, would take up all his terms, 
though every term were a year, and every 


yeara term.”” Thus he unites humour with | 


seriousness, and seriousness with humour. 
He isa pol'te man, though a wit ; which 
is not what wits usual'y are; they would 
rather lose a lite thans joke. Thave heard 
him express his detestation of those wits 
who sport with venemed weapons, and 
wish them the fate of Laertes, who, tn bis 
encounter with Tfamlet. wot his weaper 
cbanged, and was hunself wounded with 


the poisoned toi! he had designed tor his! 


antagonist. [ mean by saying he is a po- 
lite man, that he is natura'ly, not artificial 


ly, potite ; for the one is but a handsome, | 


irank-looking mask, under which you con- 


ceal the contempt you feel for the person | 
you seem mo-t delighted to please 5 it isa! 


eilt-edged e,velop to a blank valentine ; 
a courtezan in a tain Quaker’s chaste sati- 
nity and sinooth sieekness ; the arch devil 
inadomino :—the o:her is, as he describes 
it, taking the hat ond cloak of your heart 
off, and standing uncovered and unconceal- 
edin the presence of worth, beauty, or any 
one amiable quality. 

In short. he +s a humane man; and bu. 


manity is your only true politeness — I have | 


seen him ridicule that politeness which 
contents itself with bowing and back-ben- 
ding, very humorously, In walking through 
his garden, a tree or tall flower, touch- 
ed by the passing wind. bowed its head 
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haps, have cured Lord Chesterfield, that | ot the thing, he will request you, as you 
fine polisher of exteriors, of some of his | love clean shoes ona lord mayor's day, to 
‘hollow-nutted notions of manners. In this! make no thumb and butter references in 
spirit, | saw him bow very protoundly to} the mangin; and will moreover, ask you 
ithe giants, as he passed by St. Dunstan's! whether you have studied that modern 
church. He had asked his triend Hobbes |" art of book-Kreping” which has super 

or Dobbes (I know not which) what was! seded the “ Italian method.” viz. of never 
the hour ? Betore Hobbes could reply, the | returning the books you borrow ? 

giants had informed him: ‘Thank you,| He has a very ingenious mode of putting 
| gentlemen,” said he, bowing to them with! names and significations on what he calls 
the brain-rack, and dislocating their joints 


a graceful humour. 

lhave said he was a humane man. He into words : thus tortured and broken into 
once detected an unintimate cat picking | pleces, Tvemisrocles loses his quality, but 
his cold mutton, ** ona day, alack the day {7 | ner eases his quantity, and becomes the 
‘tor he was then too poor to spare it well.— Miss Tokelays ; the Cu clades, by the same 
Some wen would have thrown a poker at disorder, become sre/ ladies ; a“ delectable 
her; others would have squandered away | etyoyment™ isa deal-/: gard table pleasure , 
Xc. oc. pun without end. These are what 
be denominates pun/ings. 

For bis puns. they tollas thick from him 
Sometime 


a gentlemanly income of oaths, and then 
have sworn by private subscription; an 


absent man, had he been present, would 
as leaves from autummn-bowers. 


since, he talked of petitioning for the office 
ot pun purveyor to his Majesty ; but ere 
he had written * and your petitioner shall 


have thrown his young son and heir, or his 
gold watch and seals, at her ; another, per- 
haps, his wig ;—he contented himself with 
saving, “| have two or thr ee doubts, 
(which I shall put forth as much in the ever’ pun, it was bestowed on the yeoman 
shape of a half-crown pamphlet as possi- | of the guard. He sti!, however, talks of 
ible.) as to the propriety of your conduct opening business as “* pun wright in gene- 
in eating my mutton; and then he brush — ral to his Majesty’s subiects.” tor the dit 
ed her off with his bandkerchiet, supped fusion of that pleasant small ware of wit; 
on half a French roll and a gooseberry, | and intends to advertise “* puns wholesale, 
and went happy to bed. retail, and for exportation. N. B. 1.—A 
Some of his jokes have a_ practicality | liberal allowance made to captains, and 
abont them: but they neither have the | gentlemen going to the East or West In- 
“quarter-staff jocoseness of Robin Hood, | dies. Hooks, Peakes, and Pococks, sup 
that brake heads let them be never so ob- plied on moderate terms. Worn-out sen- 
tuse and profound ; nor the striking effect | iments and clap-traps taken in exchange. 
of that flourishing sprig of the green Isle, | N- B. 2. May be had in a lange quantity 
‘that knocks down friend and foe with a! ina great deal box, price five acts of ster 
partiality truly impartial. ling comedy, per packet; or in smalj 
He is no respecter of persons: the beg- quantities in court-plaister-sized boxes, 
gar may have a joke of him, (and some- | price one melodrama and an interlude, per 
thing Letter.) though they do not happen | box.—-N. B. 3.—The genuine are sealed 
‘to apply exactly ** between the hours of | with a Munden grin; all others are coun 
-elevea and four.’ Those handmaids of | terfeits, Long live Apullo! &e. &c. 
Pomona, who vend ber fruits about our} His wit is what he describes the true 
streets. seem, by their voices, to be legit-| wit to be: it is brilliant and playful asa 
imate daughters of old Stentor ; more es- | fencing-foil ; it is as pointed too, and yet 
pecially shall I specify those damsels who | it hurts not, it is as quick, at a party, 
sell walnuts. ‘Toone of these our humour- | and as harmless at a thrust. But it were 
ist once addressed himself ‘* to the effect | a vanity in me to attempt to pourtray my 
following :” ** Pray, Mrs. Jones, will you | humourous friend, so that all who run may 
crack me fifty walnuts with the same voice | know him. His likeness cannot he taken : 
you cry them with ?” you might as well hope to paint the came- 
At dinner, there is purposely but one | leon of yesterday by the cameleon of to 
glass on the table; bis lady apologizes for| day; or ask as a particular favour of @ 








| her seeming negligence ;—Time, my dear, | flash of lightning to sit fora whole-length 
‘hath no more than one glass; and yet he| portrait: or Proteus to stand while you 


towards him ; his hat was off, and the bow | contrives to see all bis guests under the ta- | chiselled out a personification of Immuta- 


was returned with an old school ceremo- 


ble—kings, lord mayors, and pot-boys.” | bility. He is ever-changing, and yet nevex 





niousness and etiquette that would, per-| If he lends you a book, for the humour | changed. J cannot reflect back, by my 
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dim mirror, the flashings and out-breakings 
of his fiery mind,” when he is in what he 
terms excellent tooling” (but it is, to my 
thinking. true wisdom); sparkle follows 
sparkle, as spark followed spark from well- 
bethumped anvel of patten-footed Vul- 
can. I give upthe attempt. 

This is the humorous, and therefore 
happy, man. Dost envy him, thou with 
the rugge! brow. and pale, dejected 





cheek? When fortune frowns at thee, do | 


‘ 


thou laugh at her: it is like laughing at 
the threatenings of a bully,—it makes her 
think less of her power over thee. Wouldst 
thou be such a man, one-hearted Seltish- 
ness, who hast no sympathy with the suf- 
fering, no smile with the happy! Teel 
tess for thyself, and more for others, and 


the happiness of others shall make thee | 


happy. 
As he has walked up the hill of lite with 


an equal pace, and without any breathless 
impatience for, or tear at, the prospect be- 
yond, and the journey has been gentle and 
serene, so, | have no doubt, will be the 
end of it. Wishing him, and all that con- 
tribute to the happiness of their tellow- 
men, either by good humour, or goodness 
of any kind, the same silent conclusion to 
a noiseless life, | shake his and their hands; 
and, while the journey lasts, may they 
have May for their weather, and as many 
flowers for the roadside as Flora can afford 
to those who will stoop for them : and inns 
of plenteousness and joy, at which to so- 
journ, Xc. &e. 

PRESENT FRENCH PROSE LITE- 

RATURE. 

Saadi, the Persian poet relates, in one 
of bis charming compositions, that an In- 
dian prince, who reigned over a wide ex- 
tent of territory which was cursed with 
barrenness, applied to one of the good Ge- 
hii, who told him that on the summit of a 
lofty mountain which rose in the midst of 
his parched and sterle domains, was a 
deep lake, the waters of which, if con- 
ducted into the plains by subterraneous 
canals, would remedy the evil of which he 


pared to the deep and capacious lake of | Boulogne, and such a painter of manner- 
which the Persian poet speaks ; but while | as M. Etienne. The French men of let 
Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, La Bruyere, | ters of the present day are des hommes o 
Racine, and La Fontaine wrote with (a | /@ mode, whose chiet ambition is to spark) 
concentrated intensity of talent, and gave | 2nd create a sensation in a drawing-room 
to the public in a few sheets the result of | to be pomted out on the public promenades, 
the reflections of a whole life, the rest of | to sport a tilbury at the Bois de Boulogne, 
France, in a literary point of view, was as and to get, by intriguing in the ministeria| 
unproductive and arid as the sterile do- | antichambers, a first clerkship in public 
main of the Indian Prince. Voltaire at | office, or some other lucrative situation. 
length came, and rendered literature popu- | When, therefore, gentlemen car contrive 
to snatch a moment from their unintellec- 
tual occupations to write, their attention 
and labour are almost exclusively directed 
to polishing and arranging their style, lest 
Course of Literature: and who, by con- | Tidicule should be thrown upon them by 
stantly reading this narrowminded critic, } the journals for some hardy or unusual ex- 
is now enabled to string together certain | pression. Their tminds, filled with the 
‘conventional phrases sufficiently correct | tear of this so dreaded ridicule, and oceu- 
fand apparently spiritvel, by means of | Pied in endeavouring to eschew it, become 
‘which he will ring you the critical changes | incapacitated for laying that fou ation ot 
upon all the writers of the universe, from | thought and sentiment, without which a 
| Homer and Milton, down to Marivaux and | literary production is little better than 


lar in France ; which popularity has so 
rapidly increased since his time, that at 
present there is scarcely a green-grocer in 
Paris who does not possess La Harpe’s 














the author of Werter. Didot the printer | fragile frost-work, that may dazzle tor a 
is not altogether guiltless of this wide- | moment, but which soon melts away un- 
epreading of the waters of literature ; tor | der the strong light of examination. It is 
| his stereotype editions enable the most | for the above-mentioned reason that mod- 
poorouelgpo pani youth to acquire, for a} ern French hterateurs deal so abundantly 
in generalities, and puerile and vapid de 

clamation, ‘‘ full of sound and tury, (noi 
the furor divinus signifying nothing.” 
To the greater part of the productions o: 
the most popular writers of the day, may 
be applied the celebrated remark of Mon- 
lesquieu, Le lec'eur se tue a abreger ce que 
ney in a public coach without running the , @ufeur svest tue a ulonge r. Almost every 
risk of hearing, from the veriest vulgarian ' one in France has the science of literature. 
‘among your fellow passengers, a learned but tew have a talen' for it. No literary 
| comparison of the resnective merits of | productions can appear, from Naples to 
‘Corneille and Racine. or a long-drawn idinburgh, of which a crowd ot writers 
parallel hetween the Henriade of Voltaire | are not ready to render an account accord- 
land the Maeid. ing to all the rules of La Harpe, and in 
If. in the time of Louis XVI. one bad | the critical and conventional cant of the 
day. But venture, if you dare, to read 
any of the original (so called by courtesy) 
works of these universal critics themselves, 
comedies.that indeed she bought her gloves | and you will find nothing but ideas, senti- 
from Martial, confounding the Roman po- | ments, and turns of expression that have 
let with a fashionable pertumer of the day. | crossed your mind's path a thousand and a 
| But to console one, and that most. suffi- | thousand times. It is invain that you seek, 


matter of seventy or eighty francs, the 
chefs deur of allthe celebrated writers. 
Voltaire, the Revolution, and the sterec- 
type editions, have thus rendered litera- 
ture and literary judgment almost as com- 


imonas the air we breathe; so thet you 
} 





cannot venture to make the shortest jour- 





| spoken toa provincial Countess of Martial, 
she would have answered, like the Coun- 


tess d’Escarbagnos in one of Motliere’s 





complained. The prince did not fail to ciently, for the gross ignorance of the pro- 
follow the sage and iriendly counsel. The | vincial Countess, one would have met in 
mountain lake was soon diminished almost | Paris with such a thinker as Pascal—such | 
to exhaustion, while its waters meandered | a preacher as Bossuet, and such a painter | 
in countless streams through the hitherto} of manners as Moliere. All at present in 
arid districts. France—and even in the south, the least 

This Oriental fable offers an apt illustra- | enlightened part of the kingdom, every 
tion of the history of French literature. | one has read Voltaire ; but, as a drawback, 
The great men of the age of Louis XIV., | you will find in Paris such a thinker as M. 
with their profound intellects, may he com-] Ronald, such a sacred orator as M. de 








amidst this literary umber, tor any thing 
even original or striking. 

Having devoted a portion of the last 
number of our work to a sketch of the ex- 
isting state of French poetry, and meaning 
still to give our readers a view of its dra- 
matic department, we will here throw a 
rapid glance over the various branches oj 
prose literature, and point out en passant, 
those men who form. or seem to form, ex 
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-eptions to the sad truths we have just 
ventured to announce. 

The best of the prose writers has the 
advantage, if such it be, of being the most 
finished hypocrite in France. Viscount 
Chateaubriand does not, probably, in the 
course of a year write a single phrase 
which is free from a fallacy either in rea- 
soning or sentiment ; so much so that while 
reading him you are incessantly tempted 
‘ocry out ‘Just heavens! how false all 
this is!’ but how well it is written!” A 
ew years ago M. Chateaubriand was a 
poor and unknown writer, until the thought 
struck him of bringing religion into fash- 
won, and rendering piety agreeable to 
‘ears polite.” In this he succeeded ; and 
he result to him has been a blue riband 
wid the department tor foreign affairs dur- 
ing two years. It was M. Chateaubriand 
who, in 1804, performed a true miracle, 
m rendering it possible for a fashionable 
equipage to draw up to a church door. 
ffe made the noble and the wealthy com- 
prehend that hypocrisy was the shortest 
cut to consideration. An ambitious moth- 
er, who has her carriage and servants in 
Waiting opposite some church a la mode, 
-uch as St. Roch or the Assumption, finds 
it an almost certain means of providing 
-plendidly for her daughters ; and this pi- 
1us method of match-inaking is now known 
‘o be so efficient, that there is to be seen 
every morning a file of ten or a dozen e- 
juipages drawn up before the above-men- 
ioned churches. 

(To be continued.) 


Paris.—There are in this city five hua- 
ared and twenty[$Vatchmakers, who em- 
ploy about 2056 workmen, and produce 
mnually 80.600 gold watches, 40,000 sil- 
ver watches, and 15,000 clocks, the whole 
worth 19,765,000 francs. 

In the same city, there are thirty Tan- 
neries, in which 3,000 workmen prepare 
every year, at a medium, 45,000 ox hides, 
1.000 cow hides, 8.000 horse hides, 60,000 
ealf skins, and employ in this operation 
i1 millions of pounds of tan, 97 millions of 
pounds of alum, 600 pounds of tallow, and 
‘he same quantity of salt. The produce 
oi this branch of commerce is estimated 
4t $,726,000 francs. 

‘The number of houses sold annually in 
Paris, is about 4,200, 

Ot Printing Establishments, there are 
80, occupying 3,000 workmen, moving 600 
presses, and employing nearly 280,000 


reams of paper, which yield a receipt of 
8,750,000 francs. 

The Royal printing office, which em- 
ploys 80 presses, 265 workmen, and from 
70 to 80 thousand reams of paper, is not 
included in this estimate. 





Evruta.—The article of our correspon- | 
dent ‘*C.”’ was so shockingly misprinted | 
last week, that a list of errata would take 
nearly as much space as the article itself. 
We republish it in a corrected torm. 

Ip. 


For the Gazelle and Athenaum. 


LITERARY HOURS, No. I. 
The reciprocal influence which exists between men 
of genius and their age 
The world has known but few great men. 
Its generations have lived, and passed away 
from the place of the profane and the holy, 





while the record of their obsequies has moul- 
dered beneath the oblivious darkness of 
other ages. Nearly in proportion to the 
number of eminently great men, have been 
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the clouds in his strength, and careering 
through the heavens to animate and to 
bless, they have gone forth in their gene- 
ration, casting off the sackcloth of mind. 
and arraying it in the majesty and beauty 
of its appropriate attributes. Such, ina 
word have been the triumphs of genius. 
Hence the more refined ethical systems of 
antiquity, as well as the sacred word of the 


/eastern nations, recognize mind as an 
jemanation from the spiritual fountain ot 


light, and those few of its extraordinary 
displays, whose illumimations still play 
around the mouldering battlements of the 
cities and empires that were—but are not 
—as the incarnations of Deity. They have 


| features of the godlike, that awe us into 


reverence. A purer than the atmosphere 
of this world’s contaminations seems to 
breathe upon them—a holier than the lau- 
rel of this world’s glory, to encircle and 
adorn them. 

It isthe part of rational philosophy to 
correct this extravagant estimate of genius 
—to contemplate it in its true attitude and 





the strongly marked eras of this world’s 
history. ‘To these luminous eras, the eye of | 
philosopliy looks as beacon-lights amidst | 
the ocean of the past. They occur in the | 
earlier, as well as the later periods of so- | 
cial and political combinations, exhibiting 
no less tnanifestly the powerful efficiency 
of moral, than of physical causes. Hence 
genius, that wonderful and mysterious en- 
dowment of nature, claims even among the 
barbarous and the savage a kind of divine 
prerogative. ‘The bard who pours his soul 
into the war, or the death-song, the pro- 
phet and the orator, who inflame to deeds 
of martial daring at the council-fire, the 
warrior, who leads on fearlessly to victory, 
or death, are the chief, and the noble, and 
the bold of their age, the ‘* viri sancti”? who 
live in Jong and cherished remembrance. 

Thus while we plough among the bones 
of the mighty ones who persuaded in the 
language of nature’s eloquence, and fought 
with the heroism of natyre’s inspiration, the 
voice of Philip, and Logan, and Malaan- 
the, tells in the spirit-stirring echoes of de- 
parted glory upon the hearts of the feeble 
and scattered remnants of their once noble 
race. It is such men as these, who under 
circumstances more favourable to the de- 
velopement and exertion of their powers, 
have commanded the world’s homage and 
admiration. Some of them have indeed 
been thrown upon ages of intellectual 
darkness; but Jike the sun breaking from 








relations-m agnificent indeed, and spiritual 
and heaven-born—yet as modified and de- 
veloped by circumstance, and occasion, 

In the most powerful minds there are 
latent cneigies, Which only great occasions 


| can elicit. The lightning may sleep long in 


the bosom of the tempest, Just mantling at 
intervals the skirts of the storm-cloud ; but 
it is only upon the concussion of the ele. 
ments that it breaks forth from the hiding 
place of its powe1, to purify, while it as- 
tonishes and contounds. No doubt many 
a genius of the first order, denied by nature 
a congental sphere of operation, has taken 
his solitary way tothe sepulchre unheed 

ed—unremeinbered. 

It is a fact too, which looks proudly, yet 
pitifully from the intellectua) history of 
man, that the most exalted minds, while 
the circumstances of their age excite their 
creative power, are often known but in suc- 
ceeding times, when their coinage can be 
recognized, and their eternal chaplet woven 
by kindred natures. The slumbering ener- 
gies of the highly gifted, may be waked but 
slowly, or they may be put forth in circum- 
stances too obscure, or their results may 
be too profound, or abstruse, or imposing 
for the intelligence of the age. A Homer 
may moisten with his tears the choices! 
flowers of Helicon, or sit weeping for neg- 
lect upon the banks of his beloved Hippo- 
crene, or like the divine Dante, solace the 
bitter hours of exile and confinement, br 
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